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a kingdom of his own. This with as little ma*
chinery of government as possible* ami yet all
ready to combine as equals in self-defcfcj'C. But
5s they made their land productive, a^they be-
came rich, they became the prey of other -peoples*
from north-western Germany am! what *s now
the Scandinavian peninsula, and wore fowejl to
defend their possessions and their custom*'
against Angles, Danes, and Normans.

It is a curious feature of the abiding, unre-
lenting purpose of these Saxons to govern them-
selves, and to be let alone, that though they were
conquered in turn by Angles, Danes and Nor-
mans, they swallowed up all three in the ew!f
and imposed their customs, their language, their
habit of mind, and their institutions upon each
of the invaders in turn.   They would have noth**
ing to do with the half-developed feudalism of
Angles and Danes, or with the fully developed
feudalism of William the Conqueror and hi* fol-
lowers.   The Conqueror claimed Jthal the In ml
was his and that every holder of land owed
fealty to him personally.   It took just about an
hundred years for the Saxon idea to prevail over
this feudalistic notion, and the result WUK Magwi
Charta,    The Magna Charta,  wrested  from
King John by the Norman barons, was in reality
the shaking off of personal allegiance to a chief-